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In his own judgment Mr. Muir is quite unable 
to attempt the task; but his estimate is too modest. 
It must certainly be acknowledged that he has dis¬ 
played great learning and much literary ability. As 
to the audacity, it is for himself to judge. W. R. 


NIGER DELTA NEGROES. 

The Lower Niger and its Tribes. By Major Arthur 

Glyn Leonard. Pp. xxii + 564. (London : Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd.) Price 12 s. 6 d. net. 

HERE is about this book, which is undeniably 
interesting, a certain haziness in its preliminary 
observations, a lack of sharpness in its detail, in the 
geography and natural history, which suggests a 
photograph slightly out of focus. You get a general 
idea of the scene, but you cannot‘be quite sure as 
to the species of the trees or flowers, or whether it 
is horses or cows that are feeding in the distant fields. 
This want of exactitude is probably due to the fact 
that the author has seemingly allowed several years 
to elapse since his departure from the Niger delta 
before transcribing his remembrances from his notes. 

The book, in its good features and in its faults, is 
a rather striking example of the new school of litera¬ 
ture dealing with negro Africa which has arisen since 
the publication of Mary Kingsley’s West African 
studies. This remarkable woman founded a new 
school in African studies which in some directions— 
politically more especially—has wrought much good. 
In convincing the British white man—official, 
missionary, or merchant—that the black is not the 
half-animal savage which many unthinking people 
had considered him to be, that there is much good 
in his native ideas of religion and social economy, 
Mary Kingsley came near to being a genius, for she 
grasped and expressed many truths about the negro 
of West Africa which had been perceived by those 
who did not write or speak, and had been over¬ 
looked by many who did both. Her gift of intuition 
enabled her to arrive at these conceptions with 
very little help from language. In her two or 
three years spent on the West Coast of Africa she 
never mastered a sentence in any African language, 
and all her inquiries were conducted through English- 
speaking interpreters. Those, therefore, who have 
had more scientific training in the affairs of Africa 
cannot always bring themselves to agree with Miss 
Kingsley's statements or with the deductions drawn 
therefrom; but she carries conviction in so much of 
her work that it is not necessary to attack it as a 
whole. In a journal of exact knowledge like Nature 
it is as well, however, to put ethnologists on their 
guard, to demand the utmost precision of statement 
from new writers on African subjects, even perhaps 
to beg of those writers to furnish an array of accurate 
and useful facts and not attempt to add their own 
deductions, which may be based on a very limited 
knowledge either of Africa or the human race in 
general. 

Miss Kingsley’s disciples are too fond of coining 
words in “’ism” and “ ’ality,” and out of these 
they create a windy philosophy of German nineteenth- 
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century type which they then declare to be the true 
meaning of African religious ideas. In one book— 
not that under review—much of this philosophy is 
based on a series of sentences in a native language, 
the words for which, though correctly taken down, 
are followed by a translation which is often incorrect 
and misleading. Major Leonard in one chapter has 
cited a number of interesting proverbs and several 
iables, but he does not tell us from which tribe each 
is drawn, and his work would have carried more 
conviction if he had given the actual rendering in the 
native language, so that specialists could have 
satisfied themselves as to the correctness of the 
translation. 

There is a good deal more accuracy and definite¬ 
ness in the wav the author traces the history of the 
Ibo and Jekri and Efik peoples, and he imparts much 
useful and novel information regarding the I jo tribe, 
which, not differing physically from the other negro 
inhabitants of the Niger delta, nevertheless possesses 
a language of very isolated type with no clear 
relationships. The descriptions of the native gods and 
the spirits who are believed to exist in trees, earth, 
water, and sky are valuable, and, so far as the re¬ 
viewer can judge, accurate; moreover, they are given 
in a manner and style certain to arrest and retain 
the reader’s interest. “ Horrors ” are dealt with in 
sober language, but some of the incidents cited might 
be the nucleus of powerful stories such as Grant 
Allen used to write. To those writers of fiction who 
place their stories in Africa, Major Leonard’s book 
will supply many a sensational episode, while at the 
same time keeping within the limits of actual fact. 

Much interesting matter is also included dealing 
with the languages of the Niger delta and of Old 
Calabar. The reviewer, however, cannot quite 
endorse Major Leonard’s theories as to etymology 
and the inter-relationship of certain language groups, 
but these theories are presented without dogmatism, 
and are worth consideration. 

The book is therefore interesting, and more than 
half of it consists of a well-presented statement of 
the religious beliefs, manners, and customs of the 
Ibo people more especially, and also of the I jo, Jekri, 
Efik, and Ibibio. If Major Leonard could have 
omitted some of the preliminary chapters dealing 
too much with speculative philosophy and have con¬ 
fined himself to the interesting statement of his own 
personal observations, he would have produced a 
work of compact value. Even as it is, those engaged 
in African research will find it an excellent guide'in 
studying the negroes of the Niger delta. 

H. H. J. 


PRACTICAL PLANT-PHYSIOLOGY. 
Vorschule der Pflanzenphysiologie, eine expen 
mentelle Einfiihnmg in das Leben dor Pflanzen. 
By Prof. L. Linsbauer and Dr. K. Linsbauer. 
Pp. xiv + 255. (Vienna: Carl Konegen, 1906.) 

HIS book consists of instructions for the per¬ 
formance of 295 experiments in plant physi¬ 
ology in the widest sense. It includes, not only the 
physiology of nutrition and movement, but also a 
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section on reproduction which takes in the 
mechanism of pollination, asexual reproduction by 
means of bulbils, experiments on regeneration, on the 
behaviour of potato tubers, and on grafting. The 
instructions are well arranged, and they form, with 
accessory explanations, a fairly continuous whole. 
A useful appendix is added, in which the needful out¬ 
fit in apparatus and reagents is given, together with 
hints on laboratory methods. The book is intended 
partly for the “ cultivated layman ” and partly for 
the students of the Gymnasium and Realschule. It 
will, however, prove useful to the teachers in English 
universities, as well as to others who have discovered 
the wisdom of making even advanced students per¬ 
form for themselves elementary experiments. 

We are inclined to think that the cultivated lay¬ 
man will be frightened by the first twenty pages of 
the book, which contain a large number of rough 
qualitative estimations of the chemical compounds 
occurring in plants. This is excellent for the labor¬ 
atory, but is hardly readable by one who does not 
repeat the experiments—and we cannot imagine the 
cultivated layman working his way through them. 
This, however, is not the fault of the authors, and 
it is only fair to say that the book in general is far 
from being unreadable. 

In a future edition the authors would be well 
advised to give scientific names, if only for the sake 
of foreign readers, who cannot be supposed to 
know what plants are meant by Sommerwurz or 
Mauerpfeffer. In some few cases the instructions 
want a little re-editing. Thus, in exp. 123, p. 82, 
the student is directed to compare the assimilation 
of a withered leaf with that of a fresh one, but he 
is not told that the absence of assimilation in the 
withered leaf is due to the closure of its stomata. 
The experiment is, in fact, incomplete; what is miss¬ 
ing is a repetition of Stahl’s proof that the leaves 
of certain plants vthe stomata of which do not close 
on withering are capable of assimilating in that 
condition. At p. 45 the treatment of the function of 
the stoma in gaseous interchange is not all that 
could be wished. The reader will have a singular 
view of Brown and Escombe’s researches if his know¬ 
ledge is confined to what he can learn in the present 
volume. 

The experiments (p. 52) on the effect of freezing 
leaves would be more instructive if the ice-injection 
of the intercellular spaces were studied on a hardy- 
plant such as ivy. In the second experiment, on 
p. 78, a Tropasolum leaf is recommended for use in 
experiments on the passage of air through vegetable 
membranes. But this is hardly allowable, since the 
leaf in question is well supplied with stomata on 
both surfaces. 

In spite of a few- oversights in its pages, we do 
not hesitate to recommend the work of the brothers 
Linsbauer to our readers. The methods prescribed 
are simple and trustworthy, and the book has a merit 
which is rare in text-books, namelv, that it is 
obviously- written with sincere interest in the problems 
set before the learner. F. D. 
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SOME RECENT MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
Space and Geometry. By Dr. Ernst Mach. Trans¬ 
lated by Thos. J. McCormack. Pp. 148. (London : 
Kegan Paul and Co., 190b.) Price 5s. net. 
Irrational Numbers and their Representation by 
Sequences and Series. By Dr. Henry Parker 
Manning. Pp. vi+123. (New York: J. Wiley and 
Sons; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1906.) 
Auslese aus meiner Unterrichts- und Vorlestings- 
praxis. By Dr. Hermann Schubert. Vol. iii. 
Pp. 250. (Leipzig : G. J. Goschen, 1906.) 

Legons de Geometrie supbrieure. By M. E. Vessiot. 
Pp. viii + 322. (Lyons: Delaroche et Schneider; 
Paris : A. Hermann, n.d.) Price 12 francs. 

La Geometrie analytique generate. By H. Laurent. 
Pp. VH4-151. (Paris: A. Hermann, 1906.) Price 
6 francs. 

N. H. Abel: sa Vie et son CEuvre. By Ch. Lucas 
de Pesloiian. Pp. xiii+169; with portrait. (Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars, 1906.) Price 5 francs. 

Theory of the Algebraic Functions of a Complex 
Variable. By Dr. John Charles Fields. Pp. vii + 
186. (Berlin : Mayer and Muller, 1906.) 

Recherches sur I’Elasticite. By P. Duhem. Pp. 218. 
(Paris : Gauthier-Villars, 1906.) 

F reform of mathematical teaching is to mean 
anything real, it is necessary that the teacher 
should possess a much more extended survey of his 
subject than is conveyed in the ordinary English text¬ 
book. There could be no more suitable book for 
giving the elementary or secondary teacher some 
intelligent ideas about geometry than Dr. Mach’s 
series of essays. In them the subject is treated in 
its physiological, its psychological, and its physical 
aspects. 

The first essay thus deals with the relation of the 
spatial concept to the senses. In the second we have 
an attempt to trace the natural development of geo¬ 
metry from psychological causes, while the last essay 
discusses the subject from the point of view of physical 
inquiry. Incidentally, a number of illustrations are 
introduced, some of which are admirably adapted for 
teaching purposes. There could not be a better object- 
lesson in the elementary properties of Euclidean space 
than the indefinitely extended pavement formed of 
equal and similar triangles discussed on p. 59. From 
it can be read off all the principal properties of 
parallels and parallelograms, the relation betw-een the 
three angles of a triangle, and also the main proper¬ 
ties of similar triangles the sides of which are com¬ 
mensurable. 

Dr. Manning’s book on irrational numbers con¬ 
tains a presentation in a simple form of another 
field of mathematical inquiry, such as is also 
eminently_ suited for placing in the hands of the 
ordinary schoolmaster. We have decided that the 
geometry- of proportion shall be taught to schoolboys 
without reference to irrational quantities, but we have 
not yet eliminated a spirit of reckless extravagance 
in the quite unnecessary use of infinite series, often 
with total disregard for their convergency. In Dr. 
Manning’s treatment an irrational number is defined 
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